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Around the Round Table... . 


| REUBEN G. GuUSTAVSON was recently appointed Vice-President and 

Dean of the Faculties of the University of Chicago. He came to. 
> Chicago from the University of Colorado, where he had been serv- 
ing as acting president. Mr. Gustavson studied at the University of Denver and 
received his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees at the University of Chicago. He was a 
member of the department of chemistry of the University of Denver from 1920 
until 1937, when he became professor of chemistry and chairman of the depart- 
ment at the University of Colorado. In 1942 he was made dean of the graduate 
school and the next year acting president of the University of Colorado. He has 
been a contributor to the Journal of ihe American Chemical Society and the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association. 


| Rogert M. Hurcurs, who has been the President of the University 
éce of Chicago since 1929, recently became Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity. Before coming to the University of Chicago, he served as dean 
of the Yale Law School and lecturer and professor of law. Chancellor Hutchins 
attended Oberlin College and received his A.B., A.M., and LL.B. degrees at 
Yale University. Since 1943 hé has been a director of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. He has written numerous magazine articles and is the author of No Friend- 
ly Voice (1936); The Higher Learning in America (1936); and Education for 
Freedom (1943). 


| WILiiAm F. OcBuRN, Sewell L. Avery Distinguished Service Pro- 
&e> fessor of Sociology at the University of Chicago, did his undergrad- 
uate study at Mercer University and received his A.M. and Ph.D. 
degrees from Columbia University. Before coming to the University of Chicago 
in 1933, Professor Ogburn taught at Princeton University, the University of 
Washington, and Columbia University. He has been active in national affairs 
and served as director of research for the President’s Research Committee on 
Social Trends. He also served on the Consumers Advisory Committee, the’ 
N.R.A., the Resettlement Administration, and on the science commission of the 
National Resources Planning Board. He was the editor of Recent Social Changes 
(1933) and Technological Trend and National Policy (1937). He is the author of 
many books, among which are: Progress and Uniformity in Child Labor Legisla- 
tion (1912); Social Change (1922); The Social Sciences (1927); Economic Develop- 
ment of Post War France (1929); You and Machines (1935); and Social Char- 
acteristics of Cities (1937); and is co-author of Sociology (1940). 


ATOMIC FORCE 


ITS MEANING FOR 
MANKIND 


ANNOUNCER: “This revelation of the secrets of nature, long mercifully withheld 
from man, should arouse the most solemn reflections in the mind and conscience of 
every human being capable of comprehension.’’* 


The three participants in the discussion which follows represent the University of 
Chicago, which served as a principal center of fundamental research in the develop- 
ment of the atomic bomb. The University on August 10 announced the establishment 
of a comprehensive program for studying the peacetime uses of atomic force. To pro- 
mote this study, the University has created two institutes—one for nuclear study and 
one for metal study. Among others, the University has announced the appointment 
of two Nobel Prize winners, Harold Urey and Enrico Fermi, to the faculty of the 
institutes. 

° 


Mr. Hutcuins: Gentlemen, is the atomic bomb good or bad for the world? 


Mr. Gustavson: On the day that the first atomic bomb was dropped, I met 
the director of the University laboratory which helped to develop it. His first 
words to me were: ‘‘This is a very sad day for us. Let us hope that we’ve not 
placed dynamite in the hands of children.” 

Mr. Hutcuins: Was it wise to use this bomb against Japan? 

Mr. Ocsurn: By ending the war, it saved more lives than were lost at 
Hiroshima. 

Mr. Hurtcurins: Was the war not going to end anyway? 


Mr. OcBurn: But when? The Japanese minister to Sweden has said that the 


« This quotation is an excerpt from the statement on the atomic bomb by former 
Prime Minister Churchill. The text of this statement was released on August 6, 1945, 
by Prime Minister Attlee. 


atomic bomb brought the plea for peace. We cannot have peace or progress 
without paying the costs, as Charles Darwin showed. 


Mr. Hutcuins: This is the kind of weapon, I believe, which should be used, 
if at all, only as a last resort in self-defense. At the time that this bomb was 
dropped the American authorities knew that Russia was going to enter the war. 
It was said that Japan was blockaded and that its cities were burned out. All 
the evidence points to the fact that the use of this bomb was unnecessary. There- 
fore, the United States has lost its moral prestige. 


Mr. Gustavson: At the very least we might have used another method. We 
might have demonstrated the effectiveness of the bomb by calling our shot in 
advance and by giving the Japanese an opportunity to watch us drop a bomb 
on an uninhabited part of Japan and then calling upon Japan to surrender. 


Mr. Hutcuins: Perhaps the future is more important than the past. Ogburn, 
as a social forecaster, what seems most important to you about the atomic 
bomb? 


Mr. OcpBurn: This may well be one of the most important inventions of all « 
time. The explosive energy in the atomic bomb, in my opinion, undoubtedly 
brightens the prospect for abolishing war, but if, in addition, atomic energy is 
harnessed, we will usher in the ‘“‘“Atomic Age” and may produce sweeping changes 
comparable to those of the Industrial Revolution, which was brought in by 
steam. The Industrial Revolution, we all know, created our cities, made nations 
bigger, shifted world power, weakened the family, revolutionized agriculture, 
built an enormous industry, and led to the creation of powerful central gov- 
ernment—more powerful than the world had ever known. 


Mr. Hutcuins: Gustavson, you are a scientist. What do you say? 


Mr. Gustavson: I would say that the bomb teaches us the value of funda- 
mental research. The work done by Professor Fermi and others on the effect of 
the neutron on the uranium atom was research carried on out of curiosity and 
for the general purpose of increasing human understanding. There was no spe- 
cific purpose of producing atomic energy—certainly no intention of producing 
world-shattering bombs. The basic work was an attempt to find out about the 
universe in which we live. To me that is the important lesson; and that is the 
way all really important discoveries are made. 
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Mr. Hutcutns: My own conviction is that the moral burden which this dis- 
covery places upon the peoples of the earth and the necessity of a world organ- 
ization to control this force are most important. Let us take up in order the so- 
cial and industrial consequences, the implications for research, and the impact 
of this discovery upon war, peace, and world organization. 


‘Mr. OcxBurn: Let us first see what we are talking about. If we are talking 
about the explosive capacities of uranium—which is the only thing that is known 
definitely and publicly now—that is one thing; if we are talking about harness- 
ing power from uranium and regulating its flow through machines—which is 
something I have not yet heard whether we can do—then the social conse- 
quences, of course, will be much greater; but if we are talking about releasing 
atomic energy not from uranium alone but from other and more abundant ma- 
terials—such as, for instance, clay or water—and of this I am skeptical as well 
as uninformed—then, in my judgment, no human imagination can encompass 
the consequences. — 


Mr. Gustavson: This is the most important discovery that has been made 
since the discovery of fire. It is more important than all the inventions since the 
Industrial Revolution combined. This discovery is the answer to the dream of 
the alchemist. We are dealing here with the transmutation of elements, the de- 
struction of matter, and the liberation of tremendous quantities of energy— 
energy the intensity of which defies description. For example, when dynamite 
explodes, there is an intensity represented by about four volts. We are now talk- 
ing about something of the order of two hundred million volts. 


~ Mr. OcBurn: This is very impressive, but inventions are nearly always over- 
promised. Ninety-five per cent of them never materialize at all. Take, for in- 
stance, the singing wire or the talking book, which were invented in the 1890’s. 
They have not been put to public use yet. Or take another invention—that of 
gas warfare—which put fear in our hearts and which was certainly overpromised 
twenty-five years ago at the end of the first World War. It has never material- 
ized up to its promises. My calculations show that it takes, on the average, about 
thirty-five years for an invention to materialize, and sometimes it takes two or 
three hundred years or longer. All inventions of the past which I have studied 
have been resisted. Let us look at the example of prefabricated housing, for in- 
stance. We could have had it fifty years ago, but instead it has been resisted by 
the building trades, certain real-estate interests, and, of course, the mortgage 
companies. They do not want it. 
Mr. Gustavson: It seems to me that the trend today, however, is away from 


resistance and toward too-ready acceptance of new things. As a people, we are 
credulous and volatile rather than skeptical and slow to change. Take vitamins 


and nylon, for example. 


Mr. OcBurN: We must not allow ourselves to begin talking like Jules Verne. 
Mr. Hurcutns: Maybe this time Jules is justified. 


Mr. Ocpurn: If Jules Verne were sitting around the Rounp TABLE this 
morning, he would be using the atomic bomb for organizing a war on Mars. 

But there are many, many forces which slow up change. Civilization is merely 
a complicated mass of interrelationships, like a huge piece of machinery. We can- 
not change one part without changing many parts. To bring in a regulated atom- 
ic power means, for instance, changing railroads, electric-power systems, banks, 
factories, and many other types of social organizations. All this takes time. We 
do not get inventions adopted overnight. 


Mr. GustTAvson: We may not get inventions adopted overnight, but we do 
know certain things about this discovery. We do know that we get out of it in- 
credible heat, incredible power, incredible radioactivity, and new elements. 


Mr. OcpBurn: But there is a third factor, it seems to me, which slows up the 
use of inventions. An invention will not be used if it costs too much. President 
Truman told us that atomic energy cannot compete, in terms of costs, with coal 
or electricity at this stage. The first two atomic bombs cost, it is reported, one 
billion dollars apiece. One cannot pick up a piece of U-235 as cheaply as one can 
pick up a piece of coal and put it in the furnace. The question still is whether it 
will be brought down cheap enough, and this we certainly do not know yet.? 


2 President Truman, in his statement announcing the use of the atomic bomb, said, 
in part: 


“... Before 1939 it was the accepted belief of scientists that it was theoretically 
possible to release atomic energy. But no one knew any practical method of doing it. 

“By 1942, however, we knew that the Germans were working feverishly to find a 
way. to add atomic energy to the other engines of war with which they hoped to enslave 
the world. But they failed. We may be grateful to Providence that the Germans got the 
V1’s and the V2’s late and in limited quantities and even more grateful that they did not 
get the atomic bomb at all. 

“The battle of the laboratories held fateful risks for us as well as the battles of the 
air, land, and sea, and we have now won the battle of the laboratories as we have won 
the other battles. 

“Beginning in 1940, before Pearl Harbor, scientific knowledge useful in the war was 
pooled between the United States and Great Britain, and many priceless helps to our 
victories have come from that arrangement. Under that general policy, the research on 
the atomic bomb was begun. With American and British scientists working together, 
we entered the race of discovery against the Germans. 

“The United States had available the large number of scientists of distinction in the 
many needed areas of knowledge. It had the tremendous industrial and financial re- 
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Mr. Hutcuins: Then let us assume that we have a fundamental discovery, 
but that it is in a very early stage. What are the social consequences, Ogburn, 
that you as a social scientist can reasonably foresee, even at this stage? 


Mr. OcBurn: I have been trying to argue that we need not get a case of the 
jitters and that inventions, though they disturb our sense of security, have a 
way of developing slowly. They develop against social inertia and in the face of 
resistances arising from the complicated nature of our society, and they come 
with the handicap of high costs. But to answer your question. If we cannot abol- 
ish war, we can pretty well count on a considerable effect on the layout of our 
cities and on city planning. The cities have already been dispersed by the auto- 
mobile and more recently by the bomber. If explosives of this kind can reach 
them, our cities will be further dispersed and spread outward. Thus, this is a 
tendency which is already underway. 


Mr. Gustavson: Can we look forward to more leisure? 


Mr. OcBurRN: Any great new use of energy has the potentialities of reducing 


sources necessary for the project, and they could be devoted to it without undue im- 
pairment of other vital war work. 

“In the United States the laboratory work and the production plants, on which a 
substantial start had already been made, would be out of reach of enemy bombing, 
while at that time Britain was exposed to constant air attack and was still threatened 
with the possibility of invasion. 

“For these reasons Prime Minister Churchill and President Roosevelt agreed that it 
was wise to carry on the project here..... 

“The fact that we can release atomic energy ushers in a new era in man’s under- 
standing of nature’s forces. Atomic energy may in the future supplement the power that 
now comes from coal, oil, and falling water, but at present it cannot be produced ona . 
basis to compete with them commercially. Before that comes there must a be long period 
of intensive research. 

“Tt has never been the habit of the scientists of this country or the policy of this gov- 
ernment to withhold from the world scientific knowledge. Normally, therefore, every- 
thing about the work with atomic energy would be made public. 

“But under present circumstances it is not intended to divulge the technical proces- 
ses of production of all the military applications, pending further examination of possible 
methods of protecting us and the rest of the world from the danger of sudden destruc- 
tion. 

“J shall recommend that the Congress of the United States consider promptly the 
establishment of an appropriate commission to control the production and use of atomic 
power within the United States. I shall give further consideration and make further 
recommendations to the Congress as to how atomic power can become a powerful and 
forceful influence toward the maintenance of world peace” (New York Herald Tribune, 


August 7, 1945). 


and, I may say, even abolishing physical toil. We might, if we look forward into 
the future, even have factories without any laborers in them at all; but, of course, 
this will all come slowly. 


Mr. Gustavson: Could we not have technological unemployment on a scale 
of which we have never dreamed? wri 


Mr. OcBurN: We could, if the inventions came quickly enough, but most in- - 
ventions produce technological unemployment only temporarily. Unemploy- 
ment, in the main, is really caused by the business cycle, fluctations, and by 
population changes. I have calculated, for instance, that during the depressions 
of the 1930’s only 15 per cent of it was technological. 


Mr. Gustavson: Remember, this is a fundamental discovery of very funda- 
mental character. It could affect our whole industrial civilization. 


Mr. Hurcuins: What about the effect on the standard of living? 


Mr. Ocsurn: It will make the atomic age an age of abundance. I am par- 
ticularly excited, though, about the possibilities for transportation, which I have 
been studying recently. If atomic energy could be put in a rocket—and that 
does not seem to be very difficult—and if these rockets could be kept cool and 
slowed near their destination, it would be perfectly possible, I think, to travel 
three thousand miles an hour. This would mean that we could leave New York 
one day and arrive in China the day before. 


Mr. Hurcutns: Who is talking like Jules Verne now? 


Mr. Gustavson: Let us not forget that the bomb is the end product of a 
series of discoveries. In all probability the liberation of atomic power, in a fash- 
ion that can be controlled for industry, will likely be much simpler than the 
making of the bomb. 


Mr. Hurcuins: I am interested in the suggestion that this discovery will 
favor the big industries—at least in its present stage where we have relatively 
rare materials and a relatively expensive process. How do you gentlemen feel 
about public versus private control of this material and this process? 


Mr. OcBurn: Let me give some illustrations on this point. Most of our power 
inventions which we have now have developed big industries of the public utility 
type—electricity, railroads, aviation. These are certainly not the industries for 
small businesses. I suspect that the development of atomic energy will be in this 
class. It will tend to strengthen the big industries. It is very likely, by the way, 
to speed us further on the “‘road to serfdom,” as the term is now used. It will 
tend to reinforce movements toward monopoly and toward cartels if, of course, 
we do not do something about it. But if it can be used in very small packages, 
then it may, of course, not accentuate this tendency. Most probably, however, 
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‘ bit will put tremendous power in the hands of large industrial units. That brings 
us to the question of what we are going to do about it. 


Mr. Gustavson: It seems to me that it will go about the way the develop- 
ment of power in general has gone. We have seen the government step into the 
power problem to control the great water resources for the development of elec- 
trical power. We are increasingly coming to the conclusion, I believe, that any- 
thing so fundamental to our economic structure as electricity, or power in gen- 
eral, has to be something that is government controlled. The government would 
logically have a lot to say about the development and distribution of atomic 
power. 


Mr. OcBurn: I agree. Military. reasons, of course, are added to the economic 
reasons in this case. 


Mr. Hutcutns: You both thus feel that on the military side there is no ques- 
tion but that the government will have to continue in control of this process and 
the materials used in it. But if large industries are the only ones which are in a 
position to develop the process or exploit the material at the present time, then 
we shall have to have governmental regulation of those industries. 

What are the implications of this discovery for medicine and for health and 
for biology? 


Mr. Gustavson: They are tremendous, of course. The radioactivity asso- 
ciated with all this work has great possibilities for good and for harm—indus- 
trial hazards, for example, in the new industries—the exposure of workingmen 
to dangers which we never suspected before. We are going to use these radio- 
active materials, too, in the study of disease processes. We are going to use them 
in attempting to follow the fundamental researches in biology. The implications 
for public health, as I said, probably cannot be overstated. 


Mr. Hutcuins: You think that we may have as great a revolution in medical 
treatment and in biological investigation as we can see ahead of us in the physi- 
cal sciences and in technology, is that correct? 


Mr. Gustavson: There is no question about it! 


_ Mr. Hutcurs: We have now come to the second main point of discussion on 
this RounD TABLE. If the government has succeeded in creating a notable curse 
with two billion dollars and the concentrated effort of thousands of scientists 
over four or five years, why could we not ask that the government devote the 
same money and effort to the elimination of some of the already existing curses 
such as cancer, influenza, venereal disease, unemployment at home, or starva- 
tion abroad? 

Mr. Gustavson: The important point here is that while it is relatively easy 
to get large sums of money to study the cancer problem which you have sug- 
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gested, it is by no means easy to get large sums of money to study the funda- | 
mental properties of living matter. In the last analysis, solution of the cancer > 
problem will be a by-product of fundamental research on how the cell divides, 
why it divides, and so forth. We should remember that the nucleus of the cell is 
just as important in biology as the nucleus of the atom is to nuclear physics. We 
should remember, as I said before, that, when Professor Fermi did some of the 
fundamental work leading to the atomic bomb, bombs were the furthest thing 
away from his thinking. Similarly, the cure for cancer will come indirectly. It 
will probably come out of fundamental research and not out of the study of 


cancer. 


Mr. Hutcuins: But does this not mean that such researches would have to 
be centered in universities rather than in industry or under the auspices of gov- 
ernment? 


Mr. Ocsurn: The history of research has shown that industry is interested 
in applied research and that government is interested, in the main, in contem- 
porary applications. The only fundamental research of any significance has been 
done at the universities. Take, for instance, radio broadcasting and radar. They 
were dependent upon the discovery through pure research and science of Hertz- 
jan waves. 


Mr. Gustavson: After all, where did the government turn in its hour of 
great fear? It did not turn to industry, and it did not turn to itself; it turned to 
the universities. 


Mr. OcBurn: The atomic bomb has now put to the universities the biggest 
challenge which they ever faced, in my judgment. We have to know what to do 
with the dangerous weapon which we have created. Without liberal education 
and spiritual education it may become our master and our destroyer. What the 
natural scientists do is to unloose these new inventions which cause a reorganiza- 
tion of society, a reorganization of our economic institutions and of our social 
institutions, and always, what should not be forgotten, a revaluation of our 
ideologies. But here we are, sitting around trying to give the answers in a half- 
hour on this RouND TABLE, when it cannot be done. It took two billion dollars 
and three years, so we are told, to produce an atomic bomb. If the various social 
scientists had two billion dollars and three years of research, maybe we could 
give better answers, but I think maybe that we ought to consider declaring a 
moratorium on all pure-science and natural-science development until we social 
scientists can catch up. 


Mr. Hutcutns: I understand that you are not seriously suggesting a mora- 
torium. You are suggesting that Gustavson and I should get out and raise two 


billion dollars for the support of social science research. We will be glad to do 
that. 


Mr. Ocsurn: That is chicken feed, Hutchins, mere chicken feed! We need 
much more than that. 


Mr. Hutcutns: I would like to consider whether, even if we had two billion 
dollars for social science research, we could have any effect upon society if so- 
ciety were not educated enough to accept the results. 


Mr. Ocpurn: That, of course, is the basic problem. 


Mr. Hutcuins: I want to ask whether it is not necessary, therefore—and 
whether this is not another of the responsibilities of the university—to develop 
liberal education for all. 


Mr. Gustavson: Quite right! Even Harvard and Yale and the University of 
Colorado, my former institution, have at last decided to devote themselves to 
general education as a preliminary to specialization. It would seem to me that 
this must be the trend and that it must be tremendously accelerated. 


Mr. Hutcutns: If we are going to have a society which knows what to do 
with these constant surprises from the physical scientists, we are going to have 
to have an entirely different level of general intelligence in the community from 
the one which we have been used to in the past. 


Mr. OcBurNn: That, Hutchins, is really the challenge of the atomic bomb. 
The bomb produced a sort of paralysis in Japan, but also, we would like to note 
that the first week in the atomic-bomb age has given the rest of the world a very 
bad state of jitters, to say the least. What we really fear, I think, is not the bomb 
so much as the unknown. But we need not fear it if we can control the develop- 
ment and control the knowledge and use it consciausly and confidently for good 
and not for evil. 


Mr. Hutcuins: That brings us, does it not, to our last point, which is the 
military and political significance of atomic force? 


Mr. OcBurn: It is an interesting fact that nations in the past, throughout 
the long history of mankind, have risen and fallen pretty much on the basis of 
inventions. England dominated the world during the nineteenth century. She 
did it, because the harnessing of the first mechanical power—steam—brought 
the Industrial Revolution to England fifty years before it did to any country on 
the Continent. Prior to that, France and other west European countries dis- 
placed the Mediterranean countries, because agricultural inventions made the 
river valleys of France such powerful forces. Before that, the Mediterranean 
powers rose because of another invention—the boat. Now, along comes a still 
more important development—atomic energy. Will there be a realignment of 
international powers? 


Me. Hurcutins: What I get out of what you have been saying is that the 
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United States is eee to dominate the wold? because the United States is sitting 


on this secret. 


Mr. Gustavson: If the United States tries to sit on this secret, it will make 
itself the most hated power on earth. But we cannot sit on this secret. If the his- 
tory of science shows anything, it shows that discoveries are made practically 
simultaneously in several parts of the world and that no single nation develops 
an idea of this kind. As you well know, Hutchins, the men who are going to work 
on nuclear physics at the University of Chicago come from Italy, from Hungary, 
from England, from Canada, from the United States. This bomb was a compos- 
ite that grew out of the efforts of many people. If any one nation attempted to 
isolate itself scientifically, it would soon be outstripped by the others which 
would not be parties to the secrecy. 


Mr. OcBurwn: Brains, in a hereditary sense, as the biologists know, are pretty 
well generally distributed over the world. The thing which we have to look out 
for, though, is what the distribution of the natural resources is, for this new 
source of power. Where do we find uranium? In Colorado, Utah, and Canada, 
but it also exists in Czechoslovakia, in Africa, and in Russia. That puts it in the 
hands of what we call the “peace-loving nations.”” May I say that I hope that 
they will continue to love peace. 


Mr. Gustavson: Your implication that the release of atomic energy is lim- 
ited to uranium is open to question. In all probability we shall learn to apply the 
process to other more abundant elements. It seems to me that this discovery 
really equalizes the nations by placing atomic power, with all its potentialities, 
into the hands of all small nations. What we have done is the equivalent of plas 
ing a slingshot in the hands of a David. 


Mr. OcBurn: Not yet, not yet. The chances are strong that the difference 
between the big nations and the small nations will be increased rather than di- 
minished. That is what happened with the tank and the bomber. They practi- 
cally killed off the small nations as effective factors in the distribution of power. 
The atomic bomb will very likely strengthen the big nation, because, whateve1 
the little one can do, the big can do better and quicker. 


Mr. Gustavson: But your assumption is that it takes tremendous industry 
and a lot of airplanes to do this sort of job. It is altogether possible that rela- 
tively small numbers of workers in a small country, such as Denmark, could 
develop all the facilities which are necessary without a single bomber. With 


only a runway, a rocket, and an atomic bomb a man in Copenhagen might be 
able to destroy Berlin. 


Mr. OcsBurn: The big nation could still produce bigger, better, and quicke1 
results. What do you think, Hutchins? 
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~ Mr. Horcuins: The first thing that I think is that peacetime military train- 
ing in the United States now becomes an irrelevant issue. We do not need a big 
army to operate an atomic bomb; we do not need much of an air force. Peace- 
time conscription is a soporific. We should not rely upon large masses of half- 
trained men; we should pin our faith upon scientific research. 


Mr. Gustavson: At the present stage uranium is known to be distributed 
only in certain places. Manpower and industrial strength related to its use are 
important. The issue is whether, as scientific research proceeds, it will not result 
in a further redistribution of power which might bring the smaller nations back . 
on the same level. But the upshot in any case is that the atomic bomb cannot be 
suppressed. Ogburn, by talking about the abolition of war, did you mean that 
something like the United Nations organization might abolish war by agree- 
ment now that the atomic bomb has fallen? 


Mr. OcGBuRN: It is the best chance to banish war which we have had since 
the League of Nations—at least to banish it for a time—a very long time. 


Mr. Houtcutns: I do not follow you at all. After the last war it was said that 
the airplane and the TNT bomb were going to be so horrible that nobody would 
ever fight again. And Hitler began to fight as soon as he saw that he had in- 
dustrial resources and a political position adequate to give him a good chance 
of success. Is that not always going to be the case? We are not going to abolish 
war merely by making it horrible. 


Mr. Gustavson: People are going to fight for whatever they think that they 
can win. They always have, and they always will. 


Mr. OcBurn: The Japanese apparently thought that it was too horrible. But 
do not misunderstand me, I am not saying that we can banish war forever. All 
that we can foresee is about twenty or twenty-five years ahead. The problem is 
practically, to make war much more difficult. If the atomic bomb has all these 
destructive capacities, it may be our golden opportunity. 


Mr. Hutcurins: We have always had this chance. 
Mr. OcBurn: But we did not have the atomic bomb. 


Mr. Hurcuins: The whole question is: What is at stake and what are our 
chances? If a man has a chance to dominate the world through the control of 
atomic energy, that is a very large stake. And if he has, through the advances 
made by the scientists in his country, an opportunity to use this atomic force in 
such a way as to justify him in thinking that he has the edge on his enemies, he 
will take advantage of his situation and start another international conflagra- 
tion. How are we going to prevent this? Did I understand you to say that you 
thought that we could have an international agreement which would either stop 
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scientific progress in weapons or make every nation feel that it should neve 
take advantage of such progress? 


Mr. OcBurN: Such an agreement is not impossible, certainly. 


Mr. Hurtcutns: The question is not whether it is impossible but whether : 
would be effective. Up to last Monday I must confess that I did not have muc 
hope for a world state. I have believed that no moral basis for it existed an 
that we had no world conscience and no sense of world community sufficien 
to keep a world state together. But the alternatives now seem clear. One is worl 
suicide; another is agreement among sovereign states to abstain from using th 
bomb. This will not be effective. The only hope, therefore, of abolishing wa 
is through the monopoly of atomic force by a world organization. 


Mr. OcBurn: But that is a thousand years off. 


Mr. Hurcuins: Remember that Leon Bloy,3 the French philosopher, referre 
to the good news of damnation, doubtless on the theory that none of us woul 
be Christians if we were not afraid of perpetual hell-fire. It may be that th 
atomic bomb is the good news of damnation, that it may frighten us into tha 
Christian character and those righteous actions and. those positive politicé 
steps necessary to the creation of a world society, not a thousand or five hundre 
years hence, but now. 


3See Raissa Maritain, Adventures in Grace (New York: Longmans, Green & Co 
1945). 
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What Do You Think? 


. How can we, if we are to control for good ends the achievements of the physi- 


cal sciences, improve the level of general intelligence of the community? 


2. To what extent do you think that modern man’s problems lie in his failure to 


adjust himself quickly enough to the new demands of a technical age? Do you 
think that ‘‘the age of science,” by enhancing man’s material existence, has 
caused him generally to concentrate upon the material side of life to the ex- 
clusion of other values? 


. What is the role of education in defining values for mankind? Do you agree 
that the atomic bomb has given the universities “the greatest challenge” 
they have ever faced? Without spiritual and liberal education, may the atom- 
ic bomb become our master and our destroyer? 


. Is man any more or less a moral creature today than he has been at other 
periods of history? Is war an indication of man’s moral failure? To what ex- 
tent? How can scientific knowledge be made the servant of great ends? 


. What is the history of the influence of important inventions upon society— 
its social and economic institutions and its ideologies? What are the social 
“resistances” that might cause this new invention to develop slowly? Would 
you favor a “moratorium” on natural-science research until the social sci- 


ences catch up? 


. Once at war, do you believe that there is a real moral distinction between the 
use of one kind of weapon and another? Do you believe that we have “‘lost 
our moral prestige” by dropping the atomic bomb? Why or why not? 


, . Has the atomic bomb intensified the obligation and responsibility of men for 
their fellow-men? Does it make the achievement of a world community the 
primary requisite today? Is there now a basis of moral responsibility which 
may bind us to our neighbors for common goals? What does Hutchins mean 


by “the good news of damnation”? Discuss. 
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The People Say.... 


* The following letiers are representative of the views expressed by the ROUND 
TABLE audience on “Patents and Monopoly,” broadcast August 5, 1945. 


An Excellent Purpose Served 


I enjoyed very much the program 
which you had yesterday relating to pat- 
ents, and I feel sure that it served an ex- 
cellent purpose.—A listener from New 
York, New Vork. 


* 
A Worth-while Service 


I want to congratulate you upon the 
fme job that was done in organizing this 
program on the patent system. I believe 
that you performed a worth-while service 
to business, the patent system, and in- 
ventors in providing such an interesting 
outline for discussion.—A listener from 
Chicago, Illinois. 


* 


An Inventor’s Opinion 


As one of the large group of those who 
regard themselves as inventors—a group 
which was not represented in your discus- 
sion—I beg to add something to that dis- 
cussion I would especially recom- 
mend that patent attorneys come under 
more strict surveillance by the Patent 
Office; that the quality of their services 
and the money they obtain from clients 
be subject to close scrutiny; that a clear- 
mg-house be established through which 
ill sales of patents and all contracts must 
sass where it would be assured that the 
nventor got a fair deal; that a court of 
‘eview be set up to which the inventor 
sould appeal if he believes that he has 
9een imposed upon because of bad con- 
racts; that a fund be established for sub- 
idizing—or ‘“grub-staking”—the strug- 
sling inventor if his idea holds promise of 
mportant improvement and that the gov- 
rmment, thereby, becomea partner in the 
oyalties or revenues from the patent; and 


* 
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that a patent be effective for twenty 
years but that after ten years the holder 
of the patent would be forced to grant 
licenses to anyone so desiring under uni- 
form terms prescribed by the aforesaid 
clearing-house.—A listener from Norfolk, 
Virginia. 
* 


Advantages of Licensing 


In the matter of licensing patents, I 
was surprised that nothing was mentioned 
of the method adopted by the auto in- 
dustry. They have an interchange which 
automatically grants use to every mem- 
ber of their association at a stipulated and 
agreed royalty after the owner of the pat- 
ent has had one year’s exclusive use of it. 
To that system is attributed the tremen- 
dous success and progress of the auto 
industry. 

It seems to me that, while there may 
be some honest and justifiable criticism to 
compulsory licensing, there could be some 
way of bringing its overpowering ad- 
vantages to the forefront in order to bring 
about the adoption of voluntary rather 
than compulsory means.—A listener from 
the Bronx, New Vork. 


*K 
Suppressing Patent Rights? 


I listened with interest to today’s dis- 
cussion on patents, but I. wish that some 
mention had been made of the practice of 
buying patent rights by large companies 
for purposes of suppressing them. Of 
course, these patents expire like others, 
but, in the meantime; seventeen or twenty 
or more years have passed during which 
the public has been denied the privilege 
and advantages which the patents in ques- 
tion would have offered.—A listener from 
Winnipeg, Canada. 
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